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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH-DAY, SECOND MONTH 8, 1851. No. 46. 
EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

PUBLISHED BY soon after which, Elizabeth was recommended encouraging them to faithfulness, she said she 
W™. Dm. PARRISTE & CO., as a minister, in which station we believe she could adopt the language of Mary, “My soul 
uo. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, continued faithful to the manifestations of Di- doth magnify the Li ord, and my spirit hath re- 
vine Trath. She was often instrumental, as joiced in God my Saviour.” To which she 
F.very Seventh-dayat I'wo Dollars per annum ¢ many can testify, in arousing lukewarm pro- added, that she felt her time was drawing to a 

6 ade pe Three pies sent to one address for Fiv fessorsto a sense of the necessity of more close. 
Dollars dedication and watchfulness ; and of guarding On the 16th of the same month she was 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher @zainst a worldly spirit, which hath so much taken more unwell, and continued so for 
eked cintennn: bs Gene ol caine tie choked the good seed sown in the heart, and several days; yet revived so that hopes were 
' prevented the right cultivation of the talents entertained that she would recover. But on 
es | COMMmitted to them. the 23d she had a relapse of the disease, being 


Nort h- West Fork 
rnaing our dear 
rH ‘[wirorp, 
3d day of the Ist 


“t Testimony from 
meeting conc 
Rl 
the 


monthly 
friend Eniza- 
this life 
month, 1844. 


, 
who d p irted on 


Under a feeling sense thatthe memory of the 


‘ust is blessed.—we | 


velieve that the pious and 


bright ex imple ol our departed friend, by be. 
ng held up to the view of survivors, and esne- 
cially of our beloved youth, will tend to raise 


in their minds a desire to follow her, as she en- 
deavored to follow Christ. 

She born Dorchester Co., in the state 
of Maryland, inthe year 1770. Her parents, 
Jane and Mary Murp yhy, were members of a 
society then known by the name of Nicholites. 
During her youth, she was preserved in much 
simp lic ity ; and aboat the twentieth year of 
her age, her mind was brought into dee p exer 
cise and travail in seeking for the * pearl of 
great price.’ ‘Thus, continuing in much hu- 
mility under deep baptism, she at length 
received evidence that she was in favor 
with her Heavenly Father. After which, ac- 
cording to her own account, such was the 
peaceful state of her that for several 
months she was preserved from trials and 
temptations, and felt but little inclination to 
eator sleep. Having a great desire to be 
alone, she often went forth atthe dawn of day 
into solitary places, where she might join the 
feathered tribes in praising the name of her 
dear Redeemer, who had thus condescended to 
manifest himself for her deliverance. 

In the 12th mo., 1790, she entered into the 
marriage state with Jonathan Twiford, a mem- 
religious society. Near this 
made her first appearance in the 
1 Previous to which she had been 
very desirous to know the holy oil poured 
forth, as the qualifying influence for that im- 
portant work; and she was favoured to receive 
such clear evidence of her duty, as dispelled 
all doubt. She continued in unity with her 
friends, and both by example and precept be- 
caine qualified to hold up o the world with 


was 


ind 


an 


mind, 


ber of the same 


time she 


ministry. 


convincing clearness, that God's gift of Divine 
Grace to man is altogether st afficient for his 
salvation. 

At the time when most of the members of 


- Nicholites joined with the religious Societ y 

f Friends, she did not feel prepared for that 
measure ; but, with some others, continued to 
asseinble for the purpose of Divine worship in 


their usual way, until most of them were re- 
moved by death. 
In the year 1818, she and her husband 


made request to be united in membership with 
Friends, and they were accordingly received ; 


She was many times concerned, affectionate- 
ly to admonish the dear youth, for whom she 
felt an earnest and deep solicitude, not to put 
off seeking the onething needful until old age; 
telling them, that she had forsaken the flesh- 
pots of Egypt when young, and had never de- 
sired to return; and that obe hoped none might 
be discouraged because its being a narrow 
way, for the Ser that leads to peace is wide 
e enough for the Christian traveller. She also 

aid she would not part with what she enjoyed, 
for all the gay glitter of this transitory world, 

It may be truly said, her ministry was not 
with enticing w ords of man’s wis sdom, but in 
the demonstration of the Spirit, and with 
power; often causing tears to flow from the 
eyes of many of her hearers, when: inviting 
them to yiel ld obedience to the quickening and 
- regulating influence of redeeming Love. 

She was a diligent attender of meetings 


of 


for 


worship and discipline, when of ability, being| 


f a feeble and delicate constitution. She was 
much concerned for the establishment 
support of true gospel order, and that nothing 
might be done to dim or obstruct the pure 
principles of heavenly Light revealed in the 
soul; often reminding her fellow-members of 
the responsibility which lay upon them—and, 
if not faithful, that they would be great stumb- 
ling blocks inthe way of honest inquirers after 
Truth. 

In her common deportment, a becoming 
gravity attended her. Her conversation was 
such, that young people deligited in her com- 
pany ; and many caught instruction from her|t 
prudent remarks. Having passed through 
deep affliction herself, she was often led te 
sympathize with others in distress, either ‘of 


O 


and 


body or mind; and thus she was made an _ in- 
strument of consolation to the afflicted. 
In 1828, she obtained from her monthly 


meeting a minute of concurrence, which was| 
approve ed by the quarter, to visit in gospel love 

some of the meetings of Friends in the Wes- 
tern States. After having performed this ser- 
vice much to the peace of her own mind, she 
returned with many testimonials of her accept- 
ance with her friends. After this, with several 
other friends, she visited most of the families of 
Friends within the limits of her own quarterly 
meeting ; and twice she attended Baltimore 


|\to be separated from things below, 


| glorified. 


her to do it. 


an inflammation of the lungs, which produced 
severe pain, attended with much of 
the stomach and a great difficulty of breathing. 
Yet through all she was favored with a peace- 
ful mind, and was often led of the 
Lord's gracious dealings with her through life. 
She also declared that he had never failed in 


1 
sickness 


to speak 


the fulfilment of the covenant which he made 
with her when young, nameby, That if she 


would be faithful to all his requirings, he would 
give her his sword and shield, and enable 
to fight against in high 
places. ‘Oh!’ said she to a friend who was 
with her, “if it was not for this confidence, 
what would become of this poor suffering body 
in this trying season. It’s enough now to bear 
my afflictions: and | have always desired 
through life, that when the time should arrive 
to 


her 


spiritual wickedness 


have 
nothing to do but to die.”’ 

She was often engaged to supplicate 
Father of mercies in language not fully 
derstood by those around her. She also 
pressed a desire that she might be kept in pa- 
tience to endure the turning of the Lord’s hand 
upon her, and that his holy name migh: be 
Then said, “O ho ly Father, if it be 
tny will to afflict this poor, decaying bocy, 
unto thee be adoration and praise for all thy 
manifold mercies bestowed upon a poor worm 
of the dust.’ 

She was visited by many friends and kind 
neighbours, to whom she was tende rly attached. 
On being asked by a friend, whether she felt 

that hertime was come to ae she replied, 
that she had not yet seen whether she had done 
all that her heavenly Father had given her to 
do, yea or nay: yet if he had any thing more 
for her to dé, abi believed he would enable 
Sut from her present feelings, 
she said she could not long survive the affliction 
— was so fast wasting herstrength. 

During her iliness, she was attended by a 
Aetupiiaal whom she had loved from a child. 
She expressed great tenderness towards him, 
and submitted to his medical treatment, which 
was administered with much caution and judg- 
ment. Butat the last visit he paid her, she 
remarked thatshe believed his labours would 


the 
un- 
ex- 


ibe all in vain: yet she left it as a testimony 


for his sake, that he had much relieved her ex- 


yearly meeting, and returned with the reward|treme sufferings ; and she desired that he might 


of peace. 

Although in much bodily weakness, she 
continued to attend meetings untilthe 14th of 
the 12th month, 1843, when she attended the 
monthly meeting; wherein she expressed the 
zreat satisfaction she had enjoyed in being 


Ibe sar in mind the great necessity of pre paring 
for the final change. 


She continued evidently to grow weaker, 


but was concerned to exhort those around her 
to endeavour to seek 
City, not one of whose inhabitants can say, I 
permitted to assemble with ker friends. After/am sick. 


an inheritance in that 


On the day previous to her disso- 
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lution she said toa friend, “My dear, thou 
feels very near to my best life. Oh! how I 
love thee,—and desire thee to be faithful to 
that which thou hast received ! Do not shrink 
from the cross of Christ—it must be borne.”’ 
Then, naming several other friends to whom { 
she was tenderly attached, she said she hoped 
they would be faithful, and become as pillars 
in the church; and said, “If Lam removed at 
this time, | have a comfortable hope that faith- 
ful servants will be raised up, who will stand 
as advocates for the testimony of the ever 
blessed I'ruth.” 

On the evening of her departure, several 
friends being present, she said, ‘So many 
kind friends ! how they seem to bind us to the 
earth!" Just before the final change, she said, 
“J will try to wind up my life ;’’ and then ad- 
ded, * Glory! glory! oh! give glory! My 
life is spending !’ She quietly departed this 
life on the 3d of the lst month, 1844, without 
sigh or groan; and, we doubt not, hath en- 
tered into her rest. 

sistas 

The following extract has been forwarded 
by an esteemed ¢ forrespondent in New York, 
and although the substance of it was published 
in the Intelligencer more than three vears ago, 
we have concluded its republication may be 
profitable, by inciting Friends to faithfulness to 
their convictions towards those who arein dan- 


ger of being dece ived. 


An interesting circumstance respecting Joun 
Crook as related by our valuable friend John 
Griffith. 

John Crook one of the earliest and most dis- 
tinguished ministers among the people called 
Quakers, was remarkable on many accounts, 
especially during the violent persecution of 
that people in the reign of Charles II, a large 
portion of which fell to this man. It was ob- 
served that his gilt in the ministry was such, 
that he frequently in those times uf great afflic- 
tion, whilst free from imprisonment, continued 
gs for up- 
wards of three hours, during the whole of 
which, such an increasing ion gree of authority 


his declarations in public meetings 


attended as to convince many of his auditory, 
that nothing short of a divine commission, 
could produce the baptizing effects attending 
his m nistry, in consequence whereof many 
were joined to the society and became orna- 
ments to it, He outlived the dark days of in- 
tolerance some years, much beloved, from the 
remembrance of his past services and suffer- 
ings for the noble cause of Truth, and frequent- 
ly appeared in the meetings of bis friends, in 
very long tesumonies of sound doctrine and 
pleasing expressions; but some deeply exer- 
cised minds among his friends observed with 
concern that the energy Of meiling virtue 
which accompanied his gospel labors in former 
times totbeir great consolation, was now litle 


if at all felt to attend his ministry. Two of 


those weighty elders, from a sense of dut y. 
when they found their minds suite ably qualified, 
waited on him, and with all the tenderness 
and deference due his age, experience, and 
great worth, communicated their fears on this 
head; and intimated their wish that he would 
look at this matter and seek to that Gracious 
Being in whose service, he had been so e ffec- 
tually engaged for many years, and with such 
remarkable success, for His Blessed counsel on 
this subject, and at a suitable time favour them 
with the result of his deliberations on what they 


had laid before him. 


He received their com- 
munication with great meekness, and after 
some weeks, waited on themin a broken, ten- 
der frame of mind, letting them know wih 
many tears, that their brotheriy, or rather 
fatherly, conduct towards him, w asa kindness 
he should never forget; and that on deep though 
fulness on the matter referred to biidins he fail 
there was ample cause for it, and looked on 
them as messengers of love from his great 
Master to warn him of his dangerous situation ; 
and then related how he found he had gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly slid off in those times 
of public tranquillity, from receiving his minis- 
try through that pure and unmixed chan- 
nel which he had formerly received it. 


The spring of the ministry (he said) daring 
the fiery trial of persecution, flowed so copi- 
ously through him, that he found littl labour 
to come at it, but inthese latter days of the 
Church’s tranquilliy, he, from the love he felt 
to the cause, delivered words as they occurred 
to him in their public asset mblies, which he 
did not perceive, (till their kind intimations to 
him) were only from his natural powers as a 
man, and not from the divine gift of gospel! 
ministry as formerly, of which he was fully 
convinced, and returned praises for his great 
deliverance, where first due, and gratitude to 
them as instruments penne 

Alter this he was quite silent from the min- 
istry for the space of three years, and in about 
that time again broke forth in a few words 
just as at his first coming out in the work, 
and gradually increased in his gift to the com- 
fort and edification of his friends, and was care- 
ful ever after, not to exceed the measure of di- 
vine Opening, that he was favored with in the 
exercise thereof. 

a 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligeneer. 


It is believed that the publishing of the fol- 
lowing extracts in the Intelligencer, may be 
useful in the present day. 

George Fox, inthe opening of the Visions 
of Light described in his journal, pages 23 and 
24,( Collins’ edition, 1800) saw that the different 
states there — of, were out of the true 
Faith, which Christ is the author of; and 
says, ** 1 saw concerning the Priests, that al- 
th ough they stood in the deceit, and acted by 
the dark power w vhich both they and the 
people were kept under; yet they were not 
the greatest deceivers spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures, lor the y were not come so lar as many 
of these bad come. Lord opened to 
me who the greatest deceivers were, and how 


> ' 
aoe th 
B i Lie 


farthey might come; even such as came as 
far as Cain,to hear the voice God; such as 
came out of Egypt, and through the Red Sea, 
to praise God on the banks of the sea shore; 
such as could speak by experience of God’s 
miracles and wonders; such as were come as 
far as Corah, Dathan, and their company : 
such as were come as far as Baalam who could 
speak the word ef the Lord, who heard his 
voice and knew it, and knew his spirit, and 
could see the Siar of Jacob, and the good- 
liness of Isracl’s Tents, the second birth, which 
noenchantment could prevail against; these 
that could speak so much of their experience 
of God, and yet turned from the spirit and the 
Word, and went into the gainsaying ; these 
were and would be the great deceivers, far 
beyond the Priests. Likewise among chris- 
tians, such as should preach in Christ’s name, 
should work miracles, ‘cast out devils, and 
go as far as a Cain, a Corah, and a Baalam in 


the gospel times—these were and would be the 
great deceivers. 

They that could speak some experiences of 
Christ and God, but lived not in the life, these 
were they that led the world after them, who 
got the form of godliness, but denied the 
power, who inwardly ravened from the Spirit, 
and brought people into the form, but perse- 
cuted them that were in the power, as Cain 
did ; and san greccily after the error of Baa- 
lam, through covetousness, loving the wages 
of unrighteousness, as Baalam did. These 
followers of Cain, Corah, end Buaalam, have 
brought the world, since the Apostles’ days, to 
be like a Be Rigg 

William Penn in his preface says, “ Nor is 
it enough that we have known the divine gift, 
and in it have reached to the spirits in prison, 
and been the instruments of the convincing of 
others of the way of God, if we keep not as 
low and poor in ourselves, and as depending 
upon the Lord as ever: since nd memory, no 
repetitions of former openings revelations, or 
enjoyments, will bring a seal ¢ to God, or afford 
bread to the hungry, or water to he thirsty, 
unless life go with what we say, and that must 
be waited for.”’ 

a 
For Friends’ Weekly InteHigencer 

Although several articles have appeared in 
the Intelligencer on the subject of * Grave- 
stones,”’ | shall feel most easy to offer a few 
considerations for the relief of my own mind. 
As the subject is to come before our next 
Yearly Meeting, | do most earnestly desire, 
that brotherly love and unity may be prevalent 
in that body, and that we may not in any way 
commit ourselves, and violate our ple dge of 
1827, viz.; * That we have no new doctrines 
to preach, nor any new system of discipline to 
propose. 

Now the language of ‘the discipline of our 
Yearly Meeting appears clear and intelligible 
on this subject, and it accords in substance 
with that of all other Yearly Meetings of 
Friends; viz. “ tis the sense of this Meeting, 
that no monuments either of wood or stone be 
affixed to graves in any of our burial grounds.” 
In Baltimore Yearly Meeting, the language of 
the Discipline runs thus: “ Friends are also 
enjoined to maintain our testimony against af- 
fixing improper monuments to graves for the 
purpose of distinction, is any of eur burying 
grounds.” ‘The discipline in Ohio and Indiana 
is couched very much inthe same language, 
unless Ohio has recently been altered. In 
New York and Genesee Yearly Meetings, the 
InjuNnclon lays against affixing “ grave or ton t 
stones.’ And all give similar reasons—that 
“there may be no distinctions in any of our 
burving grounds ; and that no cause of uneasi- 
ness may exist, or paruality be yustly chargea- 
ble upon us.’’ And again, ali class this matter 
in the same paragraph with our ancient testi- 
mony against the vain customs of giving or 
wearing mouraing habits 

While 1 cannot say that I fully accord with 
all the above, I would not venture for a moment 
to withstand such an array of testimony. I[ 
cannot think our venerable forefathers either 
“erred in vision or stumbled in judgment,” 
any more than I could entertain the opinion 
that Christ was divided. It appears from our 
aneient and modern books of discipline in all 
the Yearly Meetings, from the first rise of 
society, both in this country and in Europe, 
and from the history of the Society of Friends, 
as clearly shown by 7” article in the “Inte li 
gencer,” Vol. 7, No. 12, and signed “ Aquila,” 
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that the testimony of the society has been 
against the erection or affixing of monuments, 
grave stones or tomb stones, at or on graves, 
in any of our burymg grounds, as being “wrong 
and of evil tendency,” and also vain and super- 
stitious. In or about the year 1730, the Yearly 
Meeting Was united in this View: “ That such 
marks were offensive distinctrens, and twcon- 
sisteat wh the piaiuness oi eur principles aud 
practice, and opposed to the declared sense olf 
the Body both in Great Britain and in these 
Provinces.’ 

Now a query may arise in the mindsof some, 
whether there are reasons that may be advanced 
why we cannot alter our discipline as proposed, 
with impunity. ‘That we cannot see with the 
eyes of our ancient Friends, nor hear with their 
ears, nor understand with their hearts, &c 
The answer to these queries is plain ; wood 
and stone were as plenty formerly as now, and 
none of us can plead that our departed relations 
were any nearer or dearer to us, than the de- 
ceased friends of our forefathers were to them. 
We cannot plead, it seems to me, that we of 
the present day should walk by another rule 
or law, and mind another order of discip.ine in 
this matter. ‘The proposed change, then, 
would not be merely an alteration, but more 
properly a inutilation of the Discipline. 

But it may be observed that small stones of 
very ancient date are found in many of our 
burying-grounds, that have never been removed 
by our worthy ancestors. ‘To this it may be 
answered, that ‘the strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak ;"" great tenderness and 
care should be exercised, not to wound the feel- 
ings of the bereaved in a matter that is nota 
disownable offence. But these monuments 
are nearly all affixed to graves by obscure 
members of the Society, or by persons not 
members at all; whose relations have been 
buried in our grave yards, while the remains 
of Nicholas Waln, George Dillwyn, William 
Savery, Jacob Lindley, and a host of venerable 
worthics, sleep in graves without any monu- 
ments of wood or stone erected over their dust. 
I mention these names to call to memory the| 
fact, that these men sat as judges in the Yearly 
Meeting, when the discipline was thoroughly 
revised, about the beginning of the presentcen- 
tury, and our present discipline has their seal 
and sanction. ‘l'o alter the discipline as pro- 
posed would be, it seems to me, a dangerous 
expetiment, and tend to weakness which 
already exists to too great an extent. 


Is it asked then, should there beany mon-| 


uments for the righteous? I answer yes, cer- 
tainly. ‘* Aquila” has clearly shown it, 
and I will add the testimony of Christ in 
relation to the woman in the house of Simon 
the Leper, who poured the box of very precious 
ointment on the head of Jesus as he sat at meat. 
The disciples had indignation, but Jesus said, 
why trouble ye the woman, she hath wrought 
a good work, &c. ‘There can be no difficulty 
among Friends in understanding what was 
meant by the “ very precious ointment,’’ not 
merely precious, but very precious. It must 
have referred tothe oil of the kingdom of 
Christ. The venerable ancients that 1 have 
mentioned, and their coadjutors, and the true 
servants of Christ have always had it, of whom 
it may be said and should be said as Christ 
said of the woman, * verily [ say unto you, 
that in the world wheresoever this gospel shall 
oe preached, (the gospel of Christ,) this that this 
woran hath dene shall be told or spoken of as 
a memorial of her.”’ See Matthew 26: 13, 
and Mark 14:9. Sothe doings of the right- 


eous according to the law and gospel of Christ|fair. But we may be sure that the weather 


shalt be told as their memorial. I have lately | will be fine twelve or fourteen days when the 
been reading the Journal of George Fox, as ||spider makes the principle threads of its web 
did in my youth, and oh, that a double portion| very long. ‘This insect, which is one of the 
of the spirit of that apostle might rest upon|most economical animals, does not commence 
Friends of the present day, especially upon all'a work requiring sucha great length of threads, 
who speak to the business that properly comes | which it draws outof its body, unless the state 
elore our meetings. ; }of the atmosphere indicates with a certainty 
l feel cheered with the belief that there jthat this great expenditure will not be made in 
are among us many young people, wholvain, Let the weather be ever so bad, we 
have mercifully been visited by the day spring! may conclude with certainty that it will soon 
from on high, who w ould be greatly grieved to change to settled fair when we see the spider 
see our excellent code of discipline narrowed repair the damages which his web has re- 
or laid waste, but who as yet have not moral|ceived. It is obvious how important this infal- 
courage enough to withstand the torrent which |lible indication of the weather must be in 
seems to be setting in againstthem. It has al- many instances, particularly to the agricul- 
ways beer found that dedicated young people, turist. Newspaper paragraph. 
fauhful to the law and testimony of truth, have| 
formed the strongest bulwarks of society.| 
While on the other hand now, as formerly,| 
it may be said, if we are unfaithful, “Woe ! to : ; 
this people, children are their oppressors and| Although admirably situated for sewerage, and 
women rule overthem;" and again, “The child |abundantly wealthy, Cincinnati is on a par with 
hath behaved himself proudly against the an-| the old towns of the Continent in the barbarisms 
cient, and the base against the honorable.” of open drains, with undisguised tributaries from 
'o conclude, | most earnestly desire that/every yard and dwelling. T'yphus and cholera 
monthly meetings may labor faithfully and are here, as in quarters nearer Bow bells, less 
kindly with all our members who may miss dreaded than a little taxation. ‘The population 
their way, whether they errthrough weakness, |! Cincinnati is said to approach to 100,000, in- 
negligence or otherwise, and that none may |Cluding, probably, the two villages on the oppo- 
desire that the discipline may be lowered to suit |Site bank of the Qhio, which to all intents and 
the declining state of society. “Brethren if PUrposes are part of it. Of this number nearly 
any man among you be overtaken with a fault, OMe third are Germans. In 1840 it was return- 
you thatare spiritual restore such an one in the ed ata little over 43,000! What crocodiles 
spirit of meekness, considering that thou thy-| Were in Egypt, what cows are in Bengal, or 
self may become a castaway.” | unite very much |Storks in Holland, pigs are here, with this tri- 
with a writer in a late article of the Intelligen-|ling difference—their sacredness of character 
cer, that the subject of monuments had better|!asts but as long as their mortal coil; and this is 
be dismissed from the minutes of the Yearly | abbreviated without ceremony, and from the 


An English officer on a tour through Ameri- 
ca, thus humorously describes Cincinnati, 


Meeting. F, © {most worldly motives, In life the pig is free— 
a ome is honored ; he ranges the streets; he reposes 
A WORD. in thoroughfares; he walks between your horse’s 


legs, or your own: he is everywhere respected : 
If it is used aright, but let the thread of his existence be severed, 

To make the skies that darkly lower ‘and, shade of Mahomet! what a change! ‘They 

Bura with a golden light. ithink in Cincinnati of nothing but making the 
}most of him. How many of his kind perish 
annually to cement the vast prosperity of this 
leity, cannot be told. About fifteen years ago, 
|when it contained only only one fifth of its ex- 
te aie dh pase tine date; ant Stee eo arn en a aa — ee a 
Suicbaiatiion se Miadadine ia e _ ne? aoe ame a ; ye rt = of 
Ait mated mia, eninge the animal, t ey made pickled pork ; 0 the rest 

: they took small account: soon, however, the 

ssiaaaendl tastadeat pasate lidea occurred to one more acute than his fellows 


A little word sometimes has power, 





The heart o’erburdened with distress 
In its own dismal cell, 

A word will rouse to joyousness, 
And gloom and fear dispel. 





A pleasant word, if nothing else, \that the heads and the feet, nay, even the spine 

Ye all have power to give— jand vertebre, might be. turned to account. 

Make glad the heart where sorrow dwells, \'Trotters and cheeks had their partisans, and 
And bid the dying live. these parts looked up in the market. About 

Drop pleasant words where’er ye go, this time the makers of sausages caught the in- 

In cot, or crowded mart, |spiration, they found those luxuries saleable ; 

And light wan peace and loveildl glow jand so many pigs were to be slaughtered that 

In many a wretched heart. the butchers were willing to do it for nothing, 

‘that is to say, for the perquisite of the entrails 
NATURAL BAROMETER. land offal alone. The next step was due to the 


| The spider, says an eminent naturalist, is al- genius of France. A Frenchman established a 
most universally regarded with disgust and ab-| brush manufactory, and created a market for the 
horrence; yet, after all, it is one of the most bristles ; but his ingenuity was outdone by one 
interesting, if not the most useful of the insect of hig countrymen, who soon after arrived. 
tribe. Since the days of Robert Bruce, it has This man determined, it seems, to share the 
been celebrated asa model of perseverance,|spoil ; and, thinking nothing else left, collected 
while in industry and ingenuity it has no rival the fine hair or wool, washed, dried and curled 
among insects. But the most extraordinary it, and stuffed mattresses with it; but he was 
fact in the natural history of this insect, is the | mistaken in thinking nothing else left; as yet lit- 
remarkable presentinent it appears to have of tle was done with the lard; they invented ma- 
an approaching change inthe weather. Bar- chines and squeezed oil out of it—the refuse 
ometers, at best, only fortell the state of the they threw away. Mistaken men again! this 
weather with certain:y for about twenty-four refuse was the substance of stearine candles, and 
hours, and they are frequently very fallible|made a fortune for the discoverer of that secret. 
iguides, particularly when they point to settled! Lastly came one who could press chemistry into 


























































































































































































the service of Mammon: he saw _ the blood of 


the city ; it was all that was left of them; but 
it went to his heart to see it thrown away: he 
pondered long, and then collecting the stream 
into reservoirs, made prussiate of potass from it 
by the ton.—The pig was used up. 


aa 
RELIANCE ON ONESELF FOR HAPPINESS. 


There is no want of self-esteem among us, 
Yet there is little power of self entertainment, 
Almost all appear fonder of any body’s company 
than their own. One’s own society, indeed, to 
a great many, is no company at all, They 
can never be more completely abandoned than 
to be left to themselves. One is as uneasy on 
being left alone, as if he had seen a ghost of 
somebody, when he is only introduced to a 
communion with his own spirit. How is this 
strange phenomenon to be accounted for? From 
herding together, more especially in cities, from 
youth to age. In this way, a person becomes 
much better acquainted with others than him- 
self, and grows dependent on them for the 
means of happiness. ‘Thus educated, he leans 

on some one for support: when that is taken 
away, he falls or withers. What is needed for 
happiness, as well as usefulness, is more self- 
reliance, and ability to stand alone. A habit 
of doing this gives efficiency to talent and hap- 
piness to life. Where people stand thick to- 
gether, this cannot be expected. A tree grow- 
ing in a pasture by itself strikes its roots deep, 
sends up a strong stem, throws out sturdy bran- 
ches on every side. Place itina dense forest 
and it dwindles almost most to a vine. There 
is a boy five years of age in the next garden. 
He runs and rides and talks and sings there all 
the day long, without a soul to help him to be 
happy. Nobody is ever seen near him, but 
some elderly members of the family, and they 
but rarely. Yet he enjoys himself from morn 
to night. His resources have grown to be im- 
mense. Another child would probably be an 
obstacle in his way at first. No real comrade 
could equal the reflections of himself with 
which he is forever ho'ding dialogues. He is 
not one of your sedate, quiet boys, but he is 
as great a talker as a thinker. Such a boy can 
never want amusement; he is an entertainment 
to himself; at once author, actor and audience 
combined ; and all his exhibitions are certain 
to be crowned with unanimous applause. We 
cannot learn that he ever had a playmate: but 
latterly he enjoyed such a taste of one as a 
blind child might possess, He converses with- 
seeing, with a little girl on the other side of a 
ten-feet fence. When he does so, he is seen 
looking upwards to the sky, as if he suppos- 
: ed the voice of his child companion dropped 
down from the heavens, or perhaps only be- 
cause it drops over the top of the fence. But 
he looks while he is talking as if conversing 
with an impersonality. He appears to regard 
this friend of his very much as a seeing child 
does the reflection of himself in a pond of wa- 
ter—neither surprised at his absence nor won- 
daring at his presence. ‘That such a boy, so 
trained, will become an individnal when aman, 
there is no room at all to question. ‘That he 
will have abundance of resources, will admit as 
little doubt. What else he has grown to be, 
we shall probably not live to see. The sequel 
somebody else must write. Perhaps the Cor- 
oner will do it, perhaps the State’s attorney. 
We hope that neither will; but that his own 
independent germ of character may be expan- 


emai 
CHANGES IN THE CLIMATE OF EUROPE. 


Those who have read the ancients with atten- 
tion, conclude that the degrees of cold are a 
this time much less severe than they were for- 
merly. The rivers in Gaul, namely the Loire 
and the Rhone, were regularly frozen over 
every year, so that frequently whole armies 
with their carriages and baggage, could march 
over them. Even the Tiber froze at Rome; 
and Juvenal says, positively, that it was re- 
quisite to break the ice in winter in order to 
come at the water of the river. Many passages 
in Horace suppose the strects of Rome to be full 
of ice and snow. Ovid assures us that the Black 
Sea was frozen annually, and appeals for th 
truth of this statement to the governor of the 
province, whose name he mentions. He also 


relates several circumstances concerning that 
climate which at present agree only with Nor- 
way and Sweden. The forests of Thrace c and 
Pannonia were full of bears and wild boars, in 
like manner as now the forests of the North. 
The northern part of Spain was little inhabited 
for the same cause. In short,‘all the ancients who 
mention the climate of Gaul, Germany, Panno- 
nia, and Thrace, speak of it as insupportable, 
and agree that the ground was covered with 
spow the greatest part of the year, being incapa- 
ble of producing olives, grapes, and most other 
fruits. It is easy to conceive that the forest 
being cleared away, the face of the country cul- 
tivated, and the marshy places drained, the moist 
exhalations which generate cold must be con- 
siderably lessened, and that the rays of the 
sun must have a freer access to warm the earth. 
The same thing has happened in North Ameri- 
ca, since the Europeans have carried there their 
accustomed industry. The history of the North 
leaves no room to doubt that there have been 
vast forests cut down, and by this single means 
extensive marshes have been dried up, and 
converted into land fit for cultivation — Er hange 
paper 
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CuronoLocy anp Reveration.—Since the 
commencement of the present century, dis- 
coveries have been made, which are some- 
times brought to bear on the authenticity of 
the Scriptures. Cavillers have arrayed the 
stubborn facts elucidated by modern science, 
against the history of the world as set forth 
in the page of inspiration; and apparently 
gained a fulcrum for their lever to overthrow 
the fabric of recorded revelations. At least 
they have succeeded in arming worldly theolo- 
gians for the supposed rescue of the Church, 
much in the same spirit, and upon the same 
principles, which the Pope and his Cardinals 
displayed in their blind persecution of Galileo 


for his promulgation of the fact that the earth 
revolved around the sun. 


The science of Geology has at length com- 
pelled all candid inquirers to abandon the 


ded, till a genuine self-relying man may be|Mosaic account of the creation in six days.| ference any question arising on the authentici- 
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fully brought out and developed in this viva- The fossil remains of extinct animals, deposit 
countless swine flowing through the gutters of cious specimen of chilhood—WNewark ddverti. 
ser. 


ed in successive layers upon the surface o 

the globe, and found under circumstances 
and in positions which irresistibly prove them 
to constitute the true “ Medals of the Crea- 
tion,”’ stamped at successive and long distant 
epochs, demonstrate the fallacy of a literal 
construction of the first chapter of Genesis. 
We have now presented another series of 
medallions perhaps little less authentic, though 
not so conclusive, to shew the imperfection 
of scriptural Chronology as hitherto ex- 
pounded. 

The study of what has received the term 
gyptiology, or the remains of antiquity 
found in the valley of the Nile, has given 
a new phase to the history of the human 
race. In the year 1502, we believe, the 
celebrated Rosetta stone, now in the British 
Museum, was discovered and brought to 
Europe. It is a fragment of basalt contain- 
ing an edict of one of the Ptolemies in the 
Greek, the demotic or common dialect, and 
the hieroglyphic or sacred language of the 
priests, as appears by the concluding injunc- 
tion to set up the decree on a hard stone in 
those three characters. By a comparison of 
the names found in the Greek with those re- 
curting as often in the other texts, aided by 
previous researches, Dr. Young was enabled 
to interpret the enchorial portion, and Cham- 
pollion with his disciples contemporaneously 
and since, down to Dr. Lepsius and his corps 
of Prussian savants, recently returned from 
Egypt, have completed the analysis and veri- 
fication of those enigmatical inscriptions, 
with which the monuments of that land of 
wonders are covered. 

From the history of the Pharaohs, thus 
sculptured and bearing incontestible evidence 
of truth, it appears impossible to reconcile 
the hitherto received chronologies of the Bible 
with the dynastic periods now regularly de- 
duced from the marbles and monuments of 
Egypt. 

The longest Biblical period from the crea- 
tion, which is that of the Septuagint version, 
will hardly suffice to crowd in the almost 
countless kings, whose names and actions are 
here, as it were, “graven on the rock forever.” 
So that the astuteness of the learned is again 
called into requisition to harmonize the alarm- 
ing discrepancy, by settling anew the mean- 
ing of the sacred historians. When this shall 
be accomplished, it may be that another field 
of labour will open, in the farther discoveries 
which are dawning upon Christendom from 
from the banks of the Euphrates. 

We are led to make these remarks with a 
view to what we conceive the proper lesson to 
be drawn from their promulgation. It is very 
far from our wish to treat with levity or indif- 
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ty of the Scriptures of Truth; but we are re- 
newedly brought to believe that all who place 
an undue dependance upon the outward letter, 
will be compelled sooner or later to shut their 
eyes upon such expositions, or behold their 


idols dashed to the ground. Nor would we 


desire to furnish the scoffer or sceptic with a 


single shaft to launch at the counterfeit pre-| 


sentment of Christianity, much less to aim at 
the genuine embodiement of piety. 

He who is brought to experience the regen- 
eration of the soul, and the adoption, in which 
call God Father, will need 
little aid from the acquirementsand researches 
of the Bibli Whether this account 


be metaphorical or that historical, whethe 


he can in verity 
eal critic. 


the one passage be mistranslated, or the other 
interpolated, be to 


minor consequence. 


will him 


as matter of 
From the saving know- 
ledge he has acquired at the only true fountain 
he will turn, in seasons of trial, to the pages 
where, as in a mirror, he may behold his own ° 
condition recorded of others, long before his 
Fully prepared as 
he is to recognize that Arm of Power, which 


pilgrimage commenced. 


has brought him up from spiritual Egypt, as 


omnipotent, he will stumble at recorded 


to 
he will defer what is not 


no 


miracle, he will believe what is credible 
such an examiner; 
clear, to the future vision, and respect the 


authority of his predecessors in the path to 


Zion. 


To such an one, these invaluable treasures 
will be asa quiver of polished shafts for the 


war of truth with error and malevolence—as 


conflicts and commotions within theoften tried 
and discouraged spirit. His serenity will 
never be disturbed by the discovery of errors, 
They 
form no part of the foundation on which his 
faith rests secure. 


misinterpretations, or iniscalculations. 


Nor, under any circum- 
stances, can he use such shallow pretexts of 
discrepancy, in the most ancient, 
wonderful and best of books, either by way 


of sneer or argument, to shake the opinions 


the most 


and disturb the peace of others, or to imbue 


the fountains of innocence with the poison of 
infidelity. 


Notice to Susscrisers.—Samuel W. Black 
is authorized to call on subscribers in the City 
for the amount of subscriptions due for the 
Intelligencer. We hope the interest mani- 
fested will continue, and that Friends will, as 
opportunity offers, use their efforts to extend 
its circulation. With a little effort on the part 
of each subscriber, it might be considerably 
extended, and facilities rendered for making 
it more useful, and the labors of those 


who have the management of it less burden- 
some. > 


> reviewers 
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Marriep,—On the 4th inst., according to the order! 
of the Religious Society of Friends, Aaron W. Comry 
of Danville, Pa., to Ecvizaneta Rivewar, daughter of 
Thomas Ridgway, of this city. 


ee 


A stated meeting of the Committee of management 
Association of Friends, will be beld in 


the Library room on4th day evening, the 12 th inst 


of the Library 


at half past seven o’clock 


J. M. Euuis, Clerk. 


BenericiaL Errects oF Tea.—'l'ea is more 
and more becoming a necessary of life to all 
classes. ‘lea was denounced first as a poison 
and then as an extravagance. Cobbett was 
furious against it. An Edinburgh reviewer, 
in 1823, keeps no terms with its use by the 
poor :—We venture to assert that when a la- 





borer fancies himself refreshed with a mess of 
T this stuff, sweetened by the coarsest black su- 


gar, and with azure blue miik, it is only the 
warmth of the water that soothes him for the 
moment; unless, indeed, the sweetness be pa- | 
latable also.’ It is dangerous even for great 
to “venture to assert.’ In a few 
years after comes Liebig with his great chemi- 
cal discoveries, and demonstrates that coffee 
and tea have become necessaries of life to all 
nations, by the presence of one and the same 
substance in both vegetables, which has a pe- 
culiar effect upon the animal system; that they 
were both originally met with amongst nations 
whose diet is chiefly vegetable ; and by con- 
tributing to the formation of bile, their pecu- 
liar functions have become a substitute for ani- 
mal food to alarge class of the population 
whose consumption of meat is very limited, 
and to another large class who are unable to 
tuke regular exercise. Tea and coffee, then, 
are more especially essential to the poor. 
They supply a void which the pinched laborer 
cannot so readily fill up with weak and sour 
ale ; they are substitutes for the country walk 


> to the factory girl or the seamstress in a garret. 
a casket of most precious balsam for all the, T 


They are ministers to temperance ; they are 
home comforts. Mrs. Piozzi making tea for 
Johnson till four o’clock in the morning, and 
listening contentedly to his wondrous talk, is a 
pleasant anecdote of the first century of tea ; 
the artisan’s wife lingering over the last even- 
ing cup, while her husband reads his newspa- 
per or his book, 1s something higher, which 
belongs to our own times.’ ‘—Dickens’ House- 
hold Words. 


pe 


FORMATION OF ISLANDS. 


We find in a letter from Prof. A. D. Bache, | 


superintendent of the Coast Survey, some 
highly interesting facts in relation to the islands 
Mobile Bay, &c. Pelican island in 1822 
}was 1723 yards long—in 1841 it was 2857, 
and in 1847 it has increased to 3457 yards, 
making an increase of 1735 yards in 25 years. 
The north end of this island has made a few 
yards further out in 1848. The shore of Dau- 
phin island to the northwatd of Pelican, had 
cut out a few yards, so keeping the distance 
between them nearly the same. ‘The distance 
between the Pelican island and Dauphin is- 
land in 1822 was 1057 yards—in 1841 was 
788, and in 1847 it was only 383 yards. The 
depth through this channel has remained the 
same since 1822, being 12.feet at mean low 
water. 
outer light house was in 1822 but 131 yards 
across, in 1841 it was 1542 in length, and in 
1847 it had decreased to 908 yards. This Isl- 
and is constantly undergoing changes, in- 


Sand island upon which stands the| 


creasing or decreasing as the various causes of 
change act upon it, "Within the last year the 
north point has been cut off for within the dis- 
jtance of 60 yards, and the east shore for an av- 
lerage of 15 yards—w hilstthe shore to the north 
ofthe light-house has made out sixty yards.— 
A small channel 10 or 15 yards w ide and 6 
feet deep, which separated the north point 
from a small bank dry at low water, was filled 
during one spring ebb tide. Little Sand Island, 
as it is called, where was in 1822 from 3 to 10 
feet water, had made up into an island in 1841 


of 952 yards in length and increased 2925 yards 
in 1847. 


FROM UTAH. 


At the time I left the States, there was com- 
paratively but little known respecting this region 
of country, or the people by whom it is settled, 
and everything relating to them possessed a sin- 
gular interest. 

The general term Desert may with much 
priety be app lied to all the pry melude P 
the Great interior Basin, all lying between 
the Great Basin and the Missouri and Arkansas 
rivers, embracing nearly all of our recent purchase 
from Mexico and much of our former territory. 
There is here and the re a fertile valley which is 
an exception. 

Perhaps, of all this vast country, one twentieth 
part is arable land. The largest tract of fertile 
land lies just within the eastern rim of the Great 
Basin, Nobsatch mountains, and the Utah and 


pro- 


and 


Great Salt Lakes. This is about 200 miles 
long, and varies from 5 to 40 miles in breadth, 
but even in this valley there is much barren 


land, and much that requires artificial irriga- 
tion. 

Besides this great valley, there several 
small valleys and oases in the Great Basin, but 
the y are mostly so small, so far apart, and so bad- 
ly timbered, that they will never be settled while 
there is any unoccupied land in the valley of the 
Mississippi. 

Even the Great Salt Lake valley would in all 
probability have remained unsettled for years to 
come, had not the Mormons been compelled by 
persecution to seek within the limits of Catholic 
Mexico that freedom of conscience which was 
denied them in our own country. 

But this persecution, like that which drove the 
Pilgrim Fathers to the shores of New England, 
was destined in the course of events to 
great good. 

Having felt the yoke themselves, 
with them, is something more than a word, and 
in organising their infant State, their first car: 
was to guaranty to every one who shall choose to 
settle within their borders the most perfect liber- 
ty of person and conscience. 

And, believing that those who ‘are sent 
the world have a right to live on the world, they 
allow every one as much of the earth’s surface 
as he can occupy, subject only to the expenses of 
survey and registry, and such re -gulations as are 
necessary to prevent fraud. 

There has been no legislation on the subject 
of slavery, as their Constitution declares, and 
the people believe, that “all men are created 
free and equal,’”’ and they very sensibly conclude 
that slavery can have no legal existence where 
it has never been legalized. 
| There are indeed a few black persons, perhaps 
a hundred, in the valley, who have been sent in 
by, and who still live with, their former masters 
|but they are not considered as slaves ; and I have 
been told by Brigham Young, who is Governor 
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of the State. President of the Church, High assist the poor of their church in the old States has been much sickness among the emigrants 
Priest, Revelator, &c., that the idea of property and in Europe, who wish to come here and set- this season, and out of about 50,000 who have 
in men would not be entertained a moment by tle. They last year sent out $6,000, and the crossed the Plains, I believe that at least 1,000 
any court in the State—and, with oy Mormons, sum has ‘his year been augmented to $50,000. have died. But | am fully convineed that the 
(and the people here are nearly all Mormons,) This is raised by voluntary contributions, and mass of these deaths were caused by fear and 
the voice of Brigham 1s [ stecmnet 1) the voice of de posited with trustee 8, and loaned in small over doctoring People would be attacked with 


authority sums at 7 per cent. to assist in buying teams and diarrhea, which is incident to bad diet and a 
w*° . . ° - ‘ 7 . - . . 2 . ‘s 1 _ . 

This is a singular community ; consistency and outfits to cross the plains lchange of habit, take medicine, and if they did 

inconsistency, light and darkness, bigotry and rhe teams so bought will sell here for more hot recover instantly, get alarmed, call it cholera, 

toleration, are strangly blended. than enough to pay the debt and interest, so feel determined to live if there was any virtue in 


Reasoning clearly and logically, as they do, all parties are ben fitted, and the original sum is medicine, swallow about half a pint of laudanum, 
respecting man’s natural rights and duties, and| constantly increasing. get worse, double the dose, and die. . 
having established the largest liberty for others,| The wheat crop of this season is estimated at rhe Mormons who went to the mines last 
they are themselves the veriest slaves of the priest- from 500,000 to 1,000,000 bushels. The cli-'spring are beginning to come in, and their stories 
hood mate and soil seem remarkably well adapted to|and their gold have created quite a stir here, 

Collected as they are from all parts of the wheat. There is no wevil, no fly, no winter kil- especially among the new-comers. They have 
world, and having been mobbed and persecuted ling, nor rust—smut is its only enemy. Fifty {nearly all been at work in the new mines on the 
and driven from Ohio to Missouri, and from Mis- bushels per acre is about an average crop. Corn eastern side of the Sierra Nevada mountains, and 
souri to Illinois, and from I)linois to the deserts is an unprofitable crop, and there is but little have been as successful as heart could desire. 
and mountains, they are still devotedly attached raised. Other grains usually do pretty well.'Those who went out in March last have bronght 
to the American Union, and would stand by it, Stock of all kinds do rem: urkab ly well, and re-'home from 1,000 to $20,000 a piece. 1 saw 
and defend it to the very last. In fact, they be- quire but very little feed in winter. There have|one man by the name of Carpenter, who went 
lieve that the Constitution of the United States been a great many sheep brought in this year, last spring, and returned a few days ago. i 
was written by inspiration ;and whatever others and there will be several woollen factories erected asked why he returned so soon, and he quie tly 
may do, they intend to defend it, and support it, next summer, replied that his provisions were about to give 
till the final consummation of all things. They But | must give you a more particular des- out, and that he had as much gold as his mule 
say that our Government is the best that the cription of the city and valley. he city is sit- could pack, and so he thought he had better 
world has ever produced, or ever will ] roduce, uated at the foot of the mountains, and is water- come home.—_Vut. Era. 
till Jesus Christ shall come and claim the Earth ed by two clean, rushing mountain streams, that 
as his inheritance, and reign over it himself. are carried by innumerable channels to every 

There is but little known respecting their re house and garden in town. It is, at present, HAYTI. 


ligious creed b 'y the world at large , and even the about seven miles long and two miles broad, and Some sixteen hundred miles due south from 


this city, nearly the same distance eastward 
from Vera Cruz, and a little south of east of 
Cuba, stretches the island of Hayti, the second 
in size and importance of the West Indies, the 
first of any consequence discovered and colon- 
ized by Columbus, and in climate and natural 
resources one of the most delightful and allar- 
ing portions of the earth. Its “surface is main- 
ly rugged, rising often into lofty mountains, 
though several spacious plains diversify it; 
but its hills are of exuberant ferulity even to 
theirtops. Its soil isa deep, vegetable mold, 
resting on a shelly limestone. It is profusely 
watered by lakes, streams and rivers, four of the 
rivers being large and navigable, while its har- 
bours are numerous and rarely surpassed. Its 
low lands are deadly to European constitutions, 
but not to African, while its hills are unsurpas- 
sed in salubrity. [tembosoms mines of Gold, 
Silver, Copper, Salt and Iron, none of which 
have been worked for many years. The Gold 
had become unproductive before its working 
was abandoned, but may not be confined to 
the localities explored, while the other minerals 
named yet exist in profusion. A great part of 
the island is still covered with dense primitive 
forests of Mahogany, Logwood, Ironwood, Ce- 


u : sce- dars, &e. Its rivers and bays yield an abun- 
travelled twelve hundred miles across the deserts nery here is decidedly the finest Lever saw. Fre- dant supply of Turtle, Shellfish, &c. The isl- 


and mountains, to look down upon this beautiful! mont has justly remi arked that the Great Basin 
valley, with its lakes and mountains, and moun-!is, in many respects, much like western Asia ; 

tains and lakes, and dotted all over with the|and I will add, that this valley bears a striking 
little white houses, the gardens, and the farms resemblance to Palestine. We here lave the 
of these enterprising pioneers. They have been Salt lake, with no visible outlet, and so strongly 
here but three years, and in that time they have impregnated with minerals that fish cannot live 
opened good farms, built houses and barns, erec-|in it, which makes a very good Dead Sea. We 
ted mills of various kinds, made bridges across have sulphur, and naphtha, and manna. I have 
the rivers, built school-houses, and established|myself, collected a bottle full of it, which I shall 
schools, built a State-House, chartered a univer-|carry with me to the States. We have boiling 
sity, and, ia fact, they have done more to ad- springs, of both fresh and salt water, and a great 


vance the real prosperity of aState than some of m: any other curious things. selves or stealing new laborers, they com- 
the original thirteen. The valley is remarkably healthy. Agues menced the importation of slaves from Africa, 

The present population of Deseret is estimated and bilious ie rs Are absolutely unknown, and and gradual!y increased the number to more 
at about 30,000, and this year’s immigration will the boys and girls look as fair and fresh as the than half a million. Meantime the French had 
swell the number to 40,000, and I presume the flowers of May. I believe, in fact, that this settled on one side of the island not possessed by 
immigration will increase in a geometrical ratio, / whole region of country from the frontier to the Spaniards, and each vied with the other in ex- 
as the people here have raised a large fund to Sierra Nevadas is very healthy. It is true, there rorting the largest agcregate of products and 


more ignorant “saints,’”’ as they call themselves, 1s laid out in regular squares, each lot being 
have never penetrated the sublime arcana of their large enough for good buildings and a garden. 
religion. The houses are mostly built of ** adubes,’’ or un- 

A belief that Joe Smith and his successors burnt bricks, and are generally small, though: 
were prophets, and held intercourse with the there are some good buildings going up this: 
other world, and possessed all the gifes bestow-,summer. Among the public buildings are the 
ed upon the Disciples, and that the book of State House, the Council House, the Post Of- 
Mormon was discovered and translated by inspira- fice, and the College building, in which a school 
tion,’ is usually supposed to comprise the theory will be opened this winter, as a branch of the 
of Mormonism; but this is by no means the| University. The temple block is yet vacant, the 
case. Though commenced in ignorance, they Mormons hold their large meetings in a large 
have finally perfected a grand the ory,in the con- building called the Bowery, which will seat seve- 
struction of which the mystic lore of the Brah- ral thousand re rsons. They will probably com- 
mins, and the traditions of the Jews, and the mence their Temple next summer. They say 
precepts of Mahomet, and the vagaries of Swe-|they intend to erect a temple that shall be sur- 
denborg, all seem to have been pressed into the! passe “din size and magnificenc e by no building on 
service, and having sifted, culled, and abridged, earth, and | presume they will accomplish it, as 
all these different systems, till they in some they are all zeal, and as rich as gold can make 
measure coalesce, they have cement dthem toge- them. The population of the city is about 5,000. 
ther with a few ideas of their own, and this is There are several smaller cities or villages in 
Mormonism. different parts of the valley. 

L believe that no one who has witnessed the, The valley is here a about twenty miles broad. 
friendship and harmony that j- vail here, and It is very smooth, and ascends gradually from 
shared the hospitality of these people, and seen the lake to the base of the mountains, which 
their industry, and frugality, and benevolence, then rise abruptly, and, in many places, almost 
will quarrel with them about their religion, how- perpendicularly to the region of perpetual snow. 
ever strange or absurd it may seem. fhe summits of the mountains are frequently 

L assure you it is a ple asant sight, after having obscured by clouds, but in a clear day the sce- 


and is 400 miles long, but will hardly average 
100 wide, containing 29,500 square miles, or 
about the area of the five New England States 
excluding Maine. It would abundantly sub- 
sista population of Five Millions, and was esti- 
mated to contain One Million, ignorant, simple 
easy living, happy people when Columbus dis- 
covered it, whom civilized rapacity and ty- 
ranny exterminated in the course of a very few 
years. As the colonists were now reduced to 
the desperate extremity of working for them- 
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wealth from the lash-extorted labour of their 


slaves. ‘The result was of course a marvellous 
state of commercial * prosperity’—that is, the 
producers having no pay, needing scarcely any 
fuel or clothing, and getting very little ‘food, 
were enabled to turn off very large harvests 
of Sugar, Coffee, Cotton and Indigo per an- 
num. 

The great French Revolution wrought a sig- 
nal change in French Hayti, and soon after, by 
sympathy, in Spanish aiso. ‘The French Con- 
vertion decreed the emancipation of the slaves ; 
the planters hesitated to comply; and, even 
after the negroes had been admitted to the free- 


dom guaranteed them by law, atiempted to 


reduce them again into slavery! ‘The conse- 
que) was a bloody and desolating civil war, 
in which the Whites were exterminated or 


driven from the island. Bonapsrte made a final 
effort to subjugate the Blacks, but the fine 
army he to Hayti under Leclere was de- 
stroyed by the Blacks and the climate, and Hay- 
ti has ever since been practically independent, 
though her independence was not recognized 
by France till 1826, and then on condition of 
the payment by the island to the (step)mother 
country $30,000,000 which is 
entirely beyond the meansof the former. Some 
part of it has been paid; the residue probably 
never will be. 

The Haytians are an indolent people. 
soil yields in abundance and very little 
labor the suries of life, and their 
long apprenticeship to labor under the disci- 
pline of the slave-driver’s lash has not imbued 
them with any vivid ideas of either the dignity 
or the attractiveness of hard, steady work. 
Their fathers made vast quantities of sugar for 
the benefit of their owners; the present gener- 
ation choose to make but little, and pervert a 
good share of that little into a very bad ram, 
which they are fools enough to like as well as 
white folks. Wetrustthey will not always be 
so bent ohted. 

Yet Hayti is by no means so wretched and 
unimportant as her studied depreciation by the 
oppressors and depredators of the African 
race would re nt her. That her people 
too gene idleness and low sensual 
fications is too true: what else did their 
white example ever teach them? 
Then they have adopted without thought from 
their ls the 


sent 


of the sum of 


Their 
with 
abs: 


lute neces 


prese 
rally love 
grat 


masters’ 


Europe an mode 


vicious system Oj 
Land Monopoly, when the very first fruit of 
their emancipation should have been the 6e- 


a 
The sum of 


curing to every citizen, present and future, 
patch of ground whereon to live. 


the clamor against the Haytians, is that they 
have not in half acentury unlearned the lessons 
of perversity and debasement enstamped upon 


them during generations of servitude and degra- 
dation. We trust even this reproach will not 
always be merited. 

Ignorant, indolent and devoid of history as 
they are, it is unfortunate but scarcely supris- 
ing that they have not been able to 
domestic union nor republican liberty. 
form of government has oscillated from a re- 
public to a monarchy, and is at present (that of 
the French part of the island) termed an Em- 
pire. ‘The people of that part of the island 
anciently Spanish, call themselves Dominicans 
(from St. Domingo, the first settlement and cap- 
ital,) and are now independent of the French 
part, though they have been united in one re- 
pubiic. We trust they will again. Division 
in an island of such moderate size is an inevi- 
table source of weakness, expense, dissension 
and misery. We do not blame the Domini- 


maintain 


Their 


cans, for we do not clearly understand the 
grounds of their secession; but we know that 
Hayti is not large enough to contain two 
nations, and that internal union is essential 
to its respectability, tranquillity and strength. 
We trust a few years will witness their reu- 
nion, 

But the champions of Slavery are ‘hard at 
work, and have been for years, to perpetuate 
the discord in Hayti, and with it the weakness 
of her people. Secret emissaries from our 
own Government, (not sent by the present nor 
by the late Cabinet) have been busy in Do- 
minica fomenting strife and defeating recon- 
ciliation with Hayti. Schemes for the conquest 
and subjugation of Hayti by gangs of South- 
western crusaders, eager to uprear on her soil 
the black banner of spoilation and Slavery, 
have been openly displayed in our Satanic 


journals. Even the notice taken of Elaytian 
affairs in the late Presidential Message was 


(unconsciously) dictated by a spirit unfriendly 
to Hayti. Even when she was a Republic, 
and in danger of resubjugation by a European 
power. no word of cheer was addressed to her 
by our Government. 

Even her independence has never been for- 
mally acknowledged by the United States, 
though a fact as undoubted as sunshine. All 
this indirect, persistent, contumacious defiance 
of the vaunted first principle of our Govern- 
ment that a government in fact is a govern- 
ment of right, 
from inqniring irto its legitimacy. From the 
date of her independence to this day, we have 
treated Hayti unworthily, unjustly—why ? 

The time is at hand when this course of con- 
duct will be seen to be as injurious as itis un- 
worthy. ‘The trade of this country with Hayti 
though far less than it has been and will be, is 
yet respectable and is nowincreasing. And it 
is all highly advantageous to us. We have 
the carrying both ways and most of the profits. 


She sends us Coffee, Mahogany, &c. which! 


we do not produce, and takes from us almost 
everything we can best afford to send her 
She has not been accustomed to consume our 
fabrics extensively, but they have been tried 
of late by her people, and are growing in favor 
supplanting the more showy but less desirable 
products of French and English looms.—Trib. 





THE TOBACCO INSECT. 

Nature shows herself singularly ingenious in 
fulfilling the mysterious law imposed upon her 
by the Supreme Being—namely, reproduction 
by destruction. She surmounts all difficulties, 
triumphs over the efforts and precautions of 
man, and suffers nothing to delay the progress 
of her operations. 

Dr. Guerin Meneville,to whose patient min-| 
uteness of examination French science owes so 


;much, has discovered a new species of destruc- 


tive agent existing under the most singular 
condition. ‘l'hisageut, inthe shape of a minute 

insect, is the cause of considerable loss to the 
Parisian government, making its appearance in 
their tobacco manufactories, living in that nar-| 
cotic even after it has been submitted to all the’ 
usual processes, and notwithstanding the most 
minute examination of the dried and triturated 
leaf. The ravages of this insect have been so 
extensive in the warehoused tobacco, and above 
all in the cigars, that the serious attention of 


the administration bas at length been called to’ 


the loss caused thereby, with the view of in- 
demnifying themselves for the yearly decrease| 
of revenue occasioned by the number and vi- 


,gour of these tiny adversaries. 


und that we are precluded| 


In 1847, M. Guerin Meneville, having recei- 
ved from M. Planche, at that time inspector of 
the tobacco-manufactories, a sample of pierced 
and damaged cigars, together with a small col- 
lection of insects found in them and in other 
forms of the prepared tobacco, made a succinct 
examination of both cigars and insects. In the 
interior of one of the cigars inspected a living 
insect was found. ‘This M. Guerin Meneville 
made the subject of his most minute examina- 
tion, because he at once perceived that it con- 
stituted a new species in the great catalogue of 
animated beings—a species that has not yet 
been described in any work on entomology. 
It ts of singular appearance, possessing a short, 
squat body, a protuberant back, and a head so 
much bent downwards, that its eyes, of a tri- 
angular form, can by no means see before it 
but only beneath, as if nature had solely de- 
signed them to aid the Operations of its sharp 
and serrated mandibles and antenne. From 
the last circumstance, the learned doctor has 
learned his new discovery ‘the Catorama,’ de- 
riving the appellation from two words, whieh 
signify to see beneath. 

This insect, with its many-jointed antenne 
and biforked tongue, is calculated to do im- 
mense mischief in the cigar depots, being three 
times as large as the Xy/etiaus serrtcornus— 
a tittle coleopteran, met with in the tobacco 
imported from Louisiana and other parts of 
North America- 

In other fragments of tobacco were found the 
corpses of the Eluphidian irroratum, peculiar 
to Cuba, and some blatters kakerlacs, besides 
‘a small scorpion indigenous to that island. 

Thus the scientific observer will hereafter be 
able to ascertain in many instances from whence 
comes the tobacco submitted to his inspection, 
ithough others of these destructive insects, of 
divers orders and various figures, originally 
transported from America and the E ast, have 
followed man in all his commercial peregrina- 
tions, and are to be met with in every country. 

All these insects pierce numerous galleries in 


, 


r.|the tobacco, more especially in its cigar form, 


depositing thereina granulous substance of an 
excrementitious nature, and laying their eggs 
in the holes they form. The ramifications of 
these galleries, though not sufficiently numer- 
ous to spoil the appearance of the cigar, or ren- 
der it altogether rotten, nevertheless have the 
leffect of admitting the air, and hindering the 
free draught of the smoke, thereby making the 
cigar unsuitable for consumption. 


—>—— 


True Greatness.—There are other stand- 
ards of greatness besides vastness of te rritory, 
and other forms of wealth, besides mineral de- 
| posits and agricultural exuberance. ‘Though 
every hill were a Potosi, though every valley 
Hike that of the Nile, were rahk with famneee, 
yet might a nation be poer in the most desper- 
ate sense; benighted in the darkness of barba- 
rism, the "judgme nt.stricken of Heaven for its 
sins. A state has local boundaries which it ean 
not rightfuliy transcend ; but the realm of intel- 
ligence, the sphere of charity, the domain in 
which the soul can expand and expatiate are 
illimitable—vast and boundless as the presence 
of the Being that created them. Worldly wea- 
sure is of that nature that rust may corrupt, or 
\the moth destroy, or thieves steal—but even up- 
on the earth these are unapproachable by fraud, 
impregnable to violence, and whose value does 
not perish, but is redoubled by using. A state, 
jthen, is not necessarily fated to insignificance, 
jbecause its dimensions are narrow, nor yet 
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doomed to obscurity and powerlessness because 
its numbers are few. Athens yet, 
low as were her moral aims, she lighted up the 
whole earth as a lamp lights up a temple. Judea 
ind teachers were, 


was small; 


was small; but her prophets 
and will continue to be, the guides of the world. 
The narrow strip of half cultiy ited land that lies 
between her eastern and western boun 
not Massachusetts; but her noble incorruptble 
men, her ind exalted the 
ren in all her 
the preludes and rehearsals of the great duties of 
life and 


rHESE ARI 


saries 18 


pure women, child- 


schools, whose daily lessons are 
the prophecies of future eminence 
rue state.—Horace Mann. 


oe 


{ 
Unless a person has been long accustomed to ' 
compare himself with others, to scrutinize the 


motives ol his conduct, to meditate on the oeccur- 


rences of his life, to listen to, nay, even to court 
good, and lo 


hearken to the language of calum 1y 


the admonitions of the wise and 


itself, he 
may pass through life intimate with every heart, 
but that which beats 


in his own bosom, a Sstran- 


yer in no mansion, so much as his own bre: 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET, 





isi 
BockMINSTER. i 


ea 


ave established a store where Friends now resort to 


E. 


Evwanp EB. 


Dul in 


| 


EYRE & LANDE 


Philade phia 


procure 


GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 


& I 


lie sse 


the 


Cloths, Cassimeres and Veertings 

Plain Style Cloth Table 

Friends’ Mitts, GI »ves and Hosiery. 
» bave at all times a fine stock of 


Piain style of 





Shawls, to suit plain taste, 


Neat Gin 
Merinoes 


1ames and 





Cobourg and 


M De Laines 


L, 
W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 


VLalicoes 


Aly acas 


Good muslins by the piece, 


Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 


Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, 
letan, and other cap stulls, nut only of the first quality 


est order, 


Ey KE. 


Jau 11.—f{t- 


now 


EDDING 


want can obla 


published amd ready tor 
n them by ay 


WM. v 
No. 4. 


AND 


Cushions, Beds, Bolsters a a | 
yma or made to order, at short 
FEATHERS of all qualities 





i 


iwows 


Covers, 


very ; 


vl au 


. LKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACS for 1 

Jel 
ng to the publishers, 
PARRISHE Co, 
North 5th 


FEATHERS! 


Cap Crape 


Tar- 


Wasaineron 1, Lanpeut 


S51 are 


st 


Mattreases, 


| 
Ainds 


Frour.—The market for Flour continues quiet, BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
and for export there is little inquiry Standar ABLES , Si aie 
; . 2 . , ‘ " Also a full assortment of TICKINGS alwavs on 
ra ss reeiya : ~, a io ers ora ales r band, all for sale al the lowest prices by 
city use limited at 8169 a4 387 Fancy brands HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
held at 85 25a 6 25 148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad 
Rye | Is without inguiry at $3 37. N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
Conn M Sells at @2 87, for Penna., and 3 12} REPALED 
for Brandywine ae mo, AUR 
Wueat Chere is some little more inquiry for *ARPETINGS for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 
Whea Last sale of Pe sylvania red was at 1 05, CC Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 
and white at 81 jal » s, also E ,and Stay Carpetings in great variety 
; aes of pattern; Woolen Druggets trom half yard to four 
Rye Last » tI a ne See : yards wide, also bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Conn—The offering of Coen is active, and new yellow Table and Stand Covers 
commands at 604 a 62c. afloat OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
Oats Are still in demand at 4c for Southern and tes Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
44 a 45c for Pe syivania or mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
: ! r f etle f at the lowest market prices by 
Cartte Markxer.—The offerings of beef cattle vO8 HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
the week were about one thousand head peeves 148 So ith Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
are selling from 86 00 to $7 50 per 00 Ibs. H gs 4th mo. 20th tf 
here were about 400 1 the market, and sold rom 
$5 25 to $6 00 per 100 lbs. Cows—About 100 sold Pp AIN MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS RE- 
at firm prices $\6 to S38. Sheep and Lambs.—The ze EIVED.—CHARLES ADAMS now offers, 
¥ Extra sized Plain Blanket Shawls, good and heavy. 
former from $2 to Si, t alter from $i to Bo, ac sade «¢ essly to ore and suited to the wants of 
cording to quality. Friends—very desirable 
—_——__——_ WASH TARLATAN—Also, a fresh supply of 6-4 
, EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAW, has removed Dressed EDINBURGH TARLATAN MUSLIN, very 
| from No. 1 North Seventh street, to the N. E heer and ciean, ¢ x pressly r Friends’ ( aps, &c.— I his 
corner of Seventh & Arch streets—where she invitesthe article is now well known, and is sold from 37} cts. 
attention of Friends to her assortment of CHINA, upward. 
GLASS, and QUEENSW ARE, comprising a variety of A deduction made to wholesale buyers. 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and No. 79 Arch St. between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 
rea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with P. S. Plain Goods, of all kinds, constantly on hand 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 12mo. 7. 1850. 


will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
the city. 


YALE OF A DESIRABLE 
S 


GOODs.—The Subscribers 
wholesale business, will sell off their Retail stock 


Sth mo. 5th 


STOCK OF 


desiring to enter 


PLAIN 
the 
at very 
iy to 





reduced prices—purchasers will find it gre their 


advantage to call, as the stock is composed of plain and 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
N.E. Corner Fourth & 


staple goods. 


Jan 16—tf. Arch. 


CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 

4 customers and friends, that he has removed his 

store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth 

west side, a few doors above Arch e., and grateful to his 

customers for their heretofore extended, he re- 
quests a continuance of the same. 

In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- 


favors 


I 


very 


“ 


th 


kaa 


a pile 


the various Woods 


offer for sale, a 


‘le and neat 


and 


our store 





AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 

Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and 
we import direct from several of the best French manuv- 
facturers, by which means we are enabled to offer papers 
on very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 
e. Our Sales Rooms are ke pt 
our other business, No. 4 and No 


Entrance No. 4. 


meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order story. 
at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep-| 
ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as,/ city or in 


Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, 
Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 
Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. 
Philadelphia, limo. Ist, 1851. 


Suspenders, Shirts workmen. 


pAPER HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c.,— We have 


on band and 


irat 
desi al 


large assortmen 
Papers, both French and Ame- 
rican, for Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c. comprisir 


iz gilt 


and embossed pspers, and velvet papers, imitations of 
marbles, handsomely vatnished, 
gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur- 


tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connected 


entirely separate from 


6 North Fifth St. .d 


All work warranted, and papering done in the 


the country at city prices, by experienced 


aS A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 


21th mo. 7-tf 


W.D. 


PARRISH & Co. 
No. 4 and 6 N. 5th street, Philada. 


| EMOVAL.—Ewsor Kimuen Jr, would intorm his 
friends that he has removed, and is 

with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 

above Sth street, where he would be pleased 

those in want of Hats 

will be 


now engaged 
Market street, 4th door 
to see al! 


or Caps, feeling confident that 


salisfaction rendered in regard to price or qual- 


ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends alweys kept 
oo band or made to order, 

CARD.—CHAS. C, EDWARDS respectiully in- 
i forms his friends that he is receiving the finest 
brands of Flour that come to this market. w h he is 
selling at reasonable prices, and particularly solicits 


their custom Samples of all the finest brands can be 


seen at my ollice, 25 3. Eighth St. 
10th m I— in. 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 N. Fifth St., tw doors above. Market St. 
Philada. 
Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper 


Hang Bonnet Boards, Books and Stati 
12th mo. 7-tf 


ALTIMOKRE Fatenns can obtain Marriage Certi- 
ficates and Foulke’s Friends’ Almanac for 1851 ,by 


applying 


ngs 


nary 


ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
Balt nore 
NEW YORK Fatrewps can obtain the same of 


GEORGE BAKER, 


New York. 
SHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

‘ BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The winter term of this institution commenced the 
18th of llth mo. 1850 ard will co ve for twenty-two 
weeks Terms—sixty dollars for the session, or at that 
rate for a k art of Ube term, ncivucing, t tion, yard, 
washing, mending, stationary. fuel and lig! the use of 
all necessary books, &r. except mathematical | ks and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other in 

the middle of the term. H. W. RIDGSVAY. 
Mages running between Bordentown at Cross 

wicks, pass the school daily le mo.7 m. | 
ACOR HAMER, Jn Successor to Jac Hamer 
e & Son, Tailors,) will be thankful for the patro 
nage of his friends and the friends of the late firm at 
No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti 
cular attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he will 


be able to give his customers satisfaction. 


4th mo. 4-1! 


G 


EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES 
¢ FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and 


others; alull assortment of various sizes now in store. 
I'he above CHESTS are warrat ted equal to any other 
nake for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, 
having WITHS! OOD THE TEST OF BOTH witb- 
out iry or loss to the owners, in any instance 

4 LS0—In store «nd for sale: 


SEAL AND LEI TER COPYING PRESSES AND 
BOOKS, 
RUCKS for no g Boxes, Bales, &c , in 
DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with C 
PACKING LEVERS 
PORTABL 


“tores. 


1 Pans 
tor Dry Good Stores, &e 
SHOWER BATHS, of new construe 
tion, suitable"for warm or cold water. 
REFRIGERATORS for keeping 
TER, MILK, &c. in dining room, hall, or cellar. 
WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 
WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or 
OLIVER EVANS, 
61S. Second =: door below Ches nut st. 


virnders ar 


MEATS, BUT 


i- 





other causes. 
3d mo-tf. 


amen MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES:—Just 


printed, a fresh lot of Marriage Certificates, on the 
best English Parchment—from a fine copper plate, adapt- 
ed tu all marriages according to the order of Friends. 


either before the meeting or at private houses, 
t tment of 


also a handsome ass 
EN VELOPES—end cards 


WEDDING 
NOTE PAPER ani WEDDING 


Pri e 2, 


WEDDING 
WAFERS 
W. D PARRISH &Co 

4 North Sth Street. 


P STACKHOUSE, Jr.. Conveyancer. 8. E. corne 
e of Fourth and Branch Sts., Philadelpbia. 

He will attend to the purchase and sale of Real Es- 
tate, the investment of money in Ground Rent and 
Mortgage Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent, 
House Rent and other Interest Money. 

8 me. 17— 6 mos. 










































































